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him to "dictate decrees," I must have some better reason for suspecting it. No such charge was made against him while he lived and could have answered it, either before his fall, or after; and though death did not in his case " open the gate to good fame and extinguish envy," no writer of his own or the next generation accused him of deciding causes unjustly out of deference to Buckingham. Until these letters, which appear to have been carefully filed and docketed, were found among his papers and published in 1763, no one knew that Buckingham ever interfered at all in such matters; and though they are all included in every edition, of Bacon's works that has appeared since, no attempt was ever made to connect any of them with an unjust decree, till within the last few years, when I myself raised the question with regard to the only one among them, on the face of which I saw some reason for suspecting that the decree had been influenced by the letter. The history of the inquiry which followed would make too long a story for the present work; but as it bears upon the gravest of all the imputations that have been cast on Bacon's judicial character, it is necessary to state the result; and though the case in question belongs to a somewhat later time, it will be convenient to state it here.
A careful investigation of the records of this case has shown that in a dispute between an uncle and a nephew about a legacy, Bacon did allow a question which he had decided to be reopened and referred to arbitration ; that this was against the rules of the Court as laid down by himself; and that it was done in consequence of Buckingham's interposition on behalf of one of the parties. How much danger to justice may have been involved in such an irregularity of procedure is a question which. I must leaye to lawyers: but with regard to the immediate result, as affecting the interest of the parties in the particular case, we are still left in ignorance of several
